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Abstract 

This study investigated the teachers’ perceptions as to what extent learners should be involved in decision making 
processes concerning the general aspects of learner autonomy. The primary aim of the research was to find out 
learning autonomy perceptions of Turkish prospective teachers of English. It is also aimed to explore the effect of 
gender on the views held by prospective English as a foreign language (EFL) teachers. To this end, a total of 88 
senior students (54 females, 34 males) in the Department of English Language Teaching (ELT) at Ondokuz Mayis 
University participated in this study. Data were collected by the questionnaire “Learner Autonomy: the Teachers’ 
Views” developed by Camilleri (1997). The obtained data were analyzed and interpreted in the form of percentage 
level for related items. The results of this study indicated that EFL student teachers seem to be ready to take more 
responsibility and control for their own learning in certain aspects of learner autonomy, whilst in some other areas 
they still demand teacher’s support and guidance. Furthermore, the results demonstrated that overall males and 
females held similar views about learner autonomy in EFL context. However, a significant gender-based difference 
was reported in three items. 

Keywords: Learner autonomy. Autonomous learning. Teacher’s perceptions. Prospective teachers, EFL context 

1. Introduction 

Over the last few decades, most of language researchers have gradually shifted their focus from language centered 
methods to learner centred methods putting learner as individual into the core of learning process. In addition, with 
the emergence of the communicative language teaching (CLT) paradigm, the research foci shifted from 
teacher-centered to learner-centered methods in language teaching contexts. Accordingly, learner-centred methods 
have reshaped and designed the roles of both teachers and learners, mainly their powers and the authorities. The 
reflections of cognitive and humanistic views on language learning necessitate to explore ever-increasing numbers of 
new constructs such as autonomy and an autonomous learner by many scholars and researchers. In that sense, it is 
worthy to examine the notion of autonomy as an essential topic of research interest offered as a pedagogical boost 
that provides actual improvement in learning a foreign language (Benson, 2001). 

Despite the growth in the number of research studies dealing with autonomy, there remains a great debate as to what 
autonomy is. As having the complicated nature, autonomy is not easily defined in a single expression (Little, 1991). 
Blin (2004) posits that learner autonomy is a ‘multidimensional’ concept in different educational settings. The 
concept of "learner autonomy" was first framed by Holec (1981). He conceptualized autonomy as “to take charge of 
one’s own learning is to have, and to hold, the responsibility for all decisions concerning all aspects of this learning 
(p.3). According to the influential definition by Little (1991, p. 4) autonomy is essentially a “capacity for detachment, 
critical reflection, decision-making, and independent action.” In a similar vein, Dickinson (1987) defined autonomy 
as " the situation in which the learner is totally responsible for all of the decisions concerned with his learning and 
the implementation of those decisions” (p. 11). Benson (1997) stands at the same pole and defines autonomy as “the 
capacity to take control of one's own learning (p.25), also “the rights of learners within educational systems”(p. 29). 
Likewise, Benard (1995, p. 1) takes the concept of autonomy as “having a sense of one’s own identity and an ability 
to act independently and to exert some control over one’s environment, including a sense of task mastery, internal 
locus of control, and self-efficacy”. Littlewood (1996, p. 427) follows the similar path stating that autonomy is the 
"learners’ ability and willingness to make choices independently”. 

As a multi-faceted nature of concept, autonomy is considered as developing a sense of independent learning in the 
context of foreign language learning. Hedge (2000, p. 410) declares that autonomy is “the ability of the learner to 
take responsibility for his or her own learning, and to plan, organize, monitor the learning process independently of 
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the teacher”. Furthermore, Nunan (1999) argued that stating explicit and attainable objectives, high motivation, 
selecting effective choices in tasks, appropriate strategies and techniques to employ, monitoring learning procedures, 
and making decision about self-evaluation makes learners independent and autonomous learners. Virtually, the basic 
principle of learner autonomy is that learners are different and they learn in quite diverse ways. Thus, autonomy 
involves encouraging responsibility among learners by giving choice and developing intrinsic motivation, accepting 
and providing for learner differentiation, promoting reflective enquiry (Bharathi, 2014, p.3). As Benson (2001, p. 82) 
suggests that autonomy is not “a method of learning, but an attribute of learner’s approach to the learning process”. 

In essence, learner autonomy is the ability to assume responsibility for one’s own affairs or the ability to act in a 
situation in which the learner is totally responsible for all the decisions related with his learning and carrying out 
these desicions made by the learner independently and consciously. To this end, Holec (1981) points out the steps 
taken by autonomous learners as follows: (a) taking control of determining their own learning objectives and aims, (b) 
defining the contents and improvements of their learning; (c) selecting the methods and techniques to be deployed, (d) 
monitoring the learning progress, and (e) evaluating what had been learned. In link with aforementioned 
considerations, autonomous learners are able to set their own learning objectives, choose and employ appropriate 
learning strategies consciously, also they monitor their use of learning strategies, then they evaluate their own 
learning process and progress independently (Dickinson, 1993). In a somewhat similar manner, restating the idea 
made by Dickinson, Little (1991) maintained that as autonomous learners are aware of their individual and 
educational needs, they determine the objectives and goals for their own learning. Also, they know what is to be 
learned, how to learn, and the resources available. They check progression of their learning in an efficient way, select 
suitable methods and techniques to be used, monitor the use of the strategies, techniques and material selected and 
also evaluate what has been learned. Again, autonomous learners are aware of their strengths and weaknesses, they 
are willing and motivated to assume responsibility for their own learning. All in all. Candy (1991, p. 459-466) listed 
basic characteristics of autonomous learners as follows: Methodical and disciplined in their learning, logical and 
analytical in thinking, reflective and aware of self and self-concept, demonstrate openness curiosity, motivation and 
flexibility, competent in interpersonal and interdependent areas, persistent, responsible and creative, independent and 
self sufficient. 

It is clearly evident that certain necessary skills to be possessed for being an autonomous learner. Ganza (2008) 
explains the learner autonomy focussing on the interpersonal dynamics of the teacher-learner context, the 
interrelational dynamics between teacher and learner deeply influence a learner’s capacity to be autonomous. In a 
similar vein, Yan proposed that it is needed to understand the dynamic relationship between teacher and learner in 
that "they are interrelated and interactive” (2010, p. 176). It is asserted that autonomy may be developed with the 
help and support of teachers on the dynamic interdependent framework. From this perspective, it is of vital 
importance to comprehend roles of the teacher to cultivate learner autonomy in educational settings. The great 
burdens are placed on teachers to help learners to develop autonomy. Still, it is a matter of debate as to how teachers 
contribute to foster learners autonomy in EFL context. Therefore, it is needed to clarify the changing teacher roles in 
the autonomous EFL context. 

In that sense, Camilleri (1999, p. 36) states the following three roles of a teacher to foster learner autonomy in 
learning environment: i) The teacher as a manager- The teacher as a manager is able to manage and direct the learner 
activities, ii) The teacher as a resource person- As a resource person, the teacher tries to provide and makes efforts to 
design optimal learning conditions for their learners by for example, helping them develop an awareness of learning 
styles (p. 37). iii) The teacher as a counselor-The teacher as a counselor is able to accompany individual learning 
process and help leaarners to cope with difficulties meaningfully during learning process (p.38). Benson (2001) notes 
that the teacher can never teach students how to become autonomous. Instead, the teacher should create the best 
learning conditions by encouraging and motivating learners to develop their autonomy. By and large, teachers are 
able to play multiple roles such as learning regulators, study guides, and making available resources in an 
autonomous learning environment ( Fumin & Li, 2012). Hedge (2000) claims that the role of a teacher has 
traditionally been to instruct, transmit, regulate, and assess. At the same time, that of the learner has been to receive 
and absorb. On the other hand, the teacher in an autonomous context is “a facilitator, an organizer, a resource 
providing learners with feedback and encouragement, and a creator of learning atmosphere. Briefly, a teacher works 
as “a guide, a co-operative and an initiator” (Joshi, 2011, p. 16). Similarly, Dam (2008) identifies the teacher’s role in 
an autonomous learning context as “a consultant and a facilitator”. Little (2004) proposes that the teacher should act 
as an observer, an advisor, and a manager in an autonomous classroom. Based on the considerations given above, the 
teachers should be provided with certain skills to foster autonomy in language classroom. In the autonomous 
classroom, teachers should assume a facilitator role rather than authoritarian. According to Voller (1997), the teacher 
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plays the roles of a facilitator, a counselor and a resource. An autonomous classroom necessitates to transfer of 
control to the learner, negotiationing process with learners, and self-monitoring the teaching process. As put forward 
by Dickinson (1992), teachers should highly encourage learners to be independent learners by increasing their 
awareness. Then EFL teacher should provide opportunities to make use of independent tasks by deployment of 
effective learning strategies. As Fumin and Li (2012) averred that teachers should offer proper guidance in 
monitoring and regulating their own study to cultivate students’ autonomous learning skill. Hence, learner autonomy 
entails teachers to perform as catalysts, discussants, consultants, observers, analysts, facilitators and counsellor to 
foster autonomy (Little, 1991). In addition, the language teacher is supportive, patient, tolerant, emphatic, open and 
non-judgmental (Wenden, 1998; Benson, 2001). In the autonomous learning “as learner expertise increases, teacher 
involvement inevitably decreases” (Hurd, 1988, p. 70). Admittedly, as Kumaravadivelu (2001: p. 548) stated, 
“autonomous learners deserve autonomous teachers.” 

Within the changing landscape of English language teaching, learner autonomy has received a great interest from 
researchers. A vast amount of studies have been carried out regarding the learner autonomy for years but few have 
dealt with the teachers’ perspectives and beliefs on learner autonomy. Accordingly, there is a highly demanding need 
to expand studies attempting to investigate how EFL teachers perceive learner autonomy. Therefore, this study is 
considered to fill an important gap in research literature on the learner autonomy perceptions of ELT teachers in the 
local context. The overarching purpose of this research is to provide insights to students and teachers about 
autonomy in a FL setting. This research is conducted to assess Turkish EFL teachers’ perceptions and views of 
learner autonomy. As Littlewood (2000) stated that it is a necessity to “re-assess” perceptions of the students in 
different contexts (p. 34). Like learners’ beliefs, it is needed to understand the teachers’ potential perceptions on 
major principles of autonomous learning. Additionally, exploring teachers’ beliefs helps to know how they 
conceptualize their own process of teaching language (Richards, Gallo & Renandya, 2001). Hence, the main purpose 
of this study was to investigate the perceptions of Turkish prospective teachers of English about learner autonomy. It 
is aimed at investigating the perceptions of EFL teachers on the decision making process on the course objectives, 
course content, material selection, study time-place-pace of lesson, course methodology, learning tasks, classroom 
management, record-keeping, learning styles, learning strategies, homework tasks, and self-assessment in this 
research. In addition, it is aimed to explore whether there is a relationship between teachers’views on the learner 
autonomy and their genders. To this end, the following research questions were formulated: 

1. How do EFL prospective teachers perceive learner autonomy? 

2. What is the gender effect on these perceptions? 

2. Method 

2.1 Subjects 

The participants of the study were 88 senior students (54 females and 34 males) attending at Ondokuz Mayis 
University in the ELT department, Turkey. As for participants, senior ELT students are thought as both learners of 
English as a foreign language and future teachers of EFL. In that sense, it is highly valuable to investigate their 
perceptions from the EFL teachers’ point of views as future teachers of English. 

2.2 Instrument 

In this research, the questionnaire “Learner Autonomy: the Teachers’ Views” developed by Camilleri (1997) was 
used to collect data. The questionnaire was developed for a research to find out language teachers’ attitudes towards 
learner autonomy in different countries as follows: Malta, The Netherlands, Belorussia, Estonia, Poland, and 
Slovenia. The questionnaire consists of 13 items which are to be responded by using a five-point rating-scale format 
ranging from not at all to very much. Each question item in the questionnaire has also sub-categories. The 
questionnaire is designed to explore teachers’ perceptions about how they assess the learner involvement from 
essential aspects of learner autonomy. The items in the questionnaire investigated the views of teachers about 
learners’ involvement in decision making process regarding the course objectives; course content; material selection; 
course time, place and pace; methodology of the lesson; learning tasks; classroom management; record-keeping; 
homework tasks; learning strategies; and self assessment. The Cronbach Alpha was reported to be .88 for the present 
study which manifested a satisfactory reliability. 

2.3 Procedure 

The present study adopted a descriptive kind of general survey research design with a quantitative method. The 
research was conducted at Ondokuz Mayis University in the spring term of 2015-2016 academic year. The subjects 
of the study were chosen randomly and they all participated in the research voluntarily. The analysis of data was 
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generated using SPSS (Version, 22.00). Collected data was analyzed by descriptively (mean, scores, frequencies, 
standard deviations, and percentages) to test research problems. In order to determine gender effect on learner 
autonomy items, an independent t-test was conducted. Accordingly, the frequencies are analyzed, and the results 
were given as percentages in the following tables. Two positively worded points (agree and strongly agree) and two 
negatively worded points (disagree and strongly disagree) were grouped together to see whether the subjects had 
positive or negative views on one item as for data categorization. 

3. Results and Discussions 

The present research attempted to investigate teachers’ perceptions about how much learners should be involved in 
desicion making process in particular various aspects of learner autonomy. The main purpose of this study is to find 
out learning autonomy perceptions of Turkish prospective teachers of English. In addition, this survey aims to assess 
the influence of gender on teachers’ views. The first research question investigated how EFL prospective teachers 
perceive learner autonomy. Table 1 displays only the most outstanding results referring to the positive perceptions of 
EFL teachers on learner autonomy in percentages. 


Table 1. Prospective teachers’ positive perceptions on learner autonomy. 


Item 

Item name 

Subtitle 

Much+ 

X 

no 



Very Much % 


ii 

Learning Styles 


87.4 

4.33 

12 

Learning Strategies 


81.1 

4.20 



a)weekly 

63.3 

3.80 

13 

Assessment 

bjmonthly 

67.3 

3.80 



c)annually 

56.9 

3.53 



a)of work done 



8 

Record-Keeping 

b)of marks gained 

cjattendance 

65.2 

3.63 


What is to be 

a)textbooks 



10 

learned from 

b)AVA 

56.8 

3.77 


materials 

cjrealia 

60.0 

3.77 



a)ind./pair/group 

work 

55.8 

3.49 



b)use of materials 

57.8 

3.61 

5 

Methodology 

c jtype of class 
activities 

55.8 

3.58 



d)type of homework 
activities 





a)textbooks 



3 

Selecting Materials 

b)AVA 

54.7 

3.47 



cjrealia 

56.8 

3.60 

1 

Objectives 

a) short-term 

b) long-term 

52.7 

3.63 

The findings in 

Table 1 indicate that 

senior students largely agree to take responsibilities and make most of the 

decisions about their learning in almost every aspect of autonomous learning in Turkish EFL setting. On the whole, 
future teachers of English largely reported their willingness to take part in desicion making process independently in 
language learning progress especially in learning styles, learning strategies, assessment, record-keeping, what is to be 


learned from materials, methodology, material selection, and objectives of the course. 

According to Table 1, senior students largely agree to take responsibilities and make most of the decisions about their 
learning in almost every aspect of autonomous learning in EFL setting. By and large, the prospective teachers 
support the idea highlighting the involvement of learners in the process of language learning. Namely, ELT teachers 
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extremely appreciated the value of learner autonomy in general. This finding of current study is also consistent with 
the previous researches: Yumuk, 2002; Ozdere, 2005; Al-Shaqsi, 2009; Baliqkanli, 2010; Borg and Al-Busaidi, 2012; 
A1 Asmari, 2013; Duong and Seepho, 2014; Er, 2014; Salimi and Ansari, 2015. 

EFL prospective teachers seem to be ready to give more responsibility to the learners in their own learning process. 
Teachers generally agreed on the idea that the learners take control for their own learning in certain aspects of learner 
autonomy, whilst in some other aspects they call for teacher’s support and guidance. By the way, it is needed to limit 
the interpretations to the most salient research findings presented in Table 1. 

Noticeably, based on the results of the study, it was reported that item 11 (87.4%) and item 12 (81.1%) attracted the 
strongest approval from prospective teachers. According to teachers, the basic aspect of learner autonomy is 
pertaining to learning styles and strategies. It is inferred from that teachers are aware of the necessity for employment 
different types of learning strategies and also agree that each student should be provided opportunity to use his own 
learning strategies. They should be given chance to discover how to think and how to find and manage his way to 
perform classroom tasks. The students will choose his own way and find the appropriate solutions to his problems in 
this way (Little, 1991; Wenden; 1991; Cohen, 1998). Nunan (1999) argued that “selecting effective choices in tasks, 
appropriate strategies and techniques to employ”makes learners independent and autonomous learners. Dickinson 
(1993), autonomous learners are able to choose and employ appropriate learning strategies consciously The result 
implies that the learners should be provided opportunities to use their learning strategies. Additionally, it appears that 
a large majority of teachers agree that learners should be involved in decisions on learning process by themselves 
(item 12). These findings related to two items are in harmony with relevant previous studies (Camilleri, 1997; 
Ozdere, 2005; Er, 2014). As it is stated in literature, learning strategies play crucial roles to cultivate learner 
autonomy. Language learners need to be trained in learning strategies to foster their potential autonomy. According to 
Oxford, learning strategies are “.... specific actions taken by the learner to make learning easier, faster, more 
enjoyable, more self directed, more effective and more transferable to new learning situations”) 1989, p.8). One of the 
main tenets of self-directed learning is learner autonomy. By the way, the probable relationship between learning 
strategies and their underlying learning styles is searched by many scholars. The students learning preferences may 
define their use of learning strategies. Also, Oxford (2001) highlighted the harmony between language styles and 
strategies. Language learners show and develop their ability as independent learners by employing their language 
learning strategies and/or engaging in independent work, creating their personal learning contexts and/or expressing 
their personal meanings also evaluate its effectiveness. 

Another facet of learning autonomy is concerning assessment. It may be suprising that teachers highly support 
learner involvement in the process of self-assessment rather than be tested. The teachers agree on that learners prefer 
monthly and annually self assessment rather than be tested. In essence, Holec (1981) asserts that autonomous learner 
takes responsibility for evaluating what has been learned. Item 13 asked teachers for their perceptions about 
self-assessment and testing. In item 13B, 67.3 % agreed on monthly self-assessment rather than for testing; in item 
13C, 59% considered that learners preferred to assess themselves annually rather than be tested. This finding of 
current study is parallel with the previous studies in the literature (Ozdere, 2005; Baliqkanli, 2010; Bullock, 2011; Er, 
2014). As Holec (1979) remarked that an autonomous learner evaluates what has been acquired (p. 3). Autonomous 
learners should monitor their own learning and assess himself. Cotterall (1995, p. 199) declared that “it is essential 
that learners be able to evaluate the quality of their learning. An appreciation of their abilities, the progress they are 
making and of what they can do with the skills they have acquired is essential if learners are to learn efficiently”. In 
contrast, Duong and Seepho (2014) found that the participants disagree on the students’ ability relating to 
self-assessment. Their study indicate that the students lack the capacity for self-assessment in monitoring their own 
language learning process. The teachers never or sometimes provided opportunities for students to evaluate their own 
learning. Briefly, depending on the findings regarding 11, 12, 13 that are the most salient results of the present study, 
it is maintained that EFL teachers are willing to give the responsibilities to the students. 

The findings represent that a significant portion of teachers (65.2 %) showed agreement on the decision about 
record-keeping attendance (8C). Keeping records help gradually learners to raise develop metacognitive control of 
the learning process, regulate learning process, assess his weakness and strengthness, and also raise their conscious 
awareness of the language (Little, 2000; Dam, 1995). The learners are expected to record how they progress in the 
target language. Also, the record-keeping leads the learner to reflective and metacognitive process which is highly 
significant factor in learner autonomy. Record-keeping offers students the possibility to plan, monitor, and evaluate 
their learning progress. In that sense, learners gradually become aware that a growing capacity for metacognitive 
control. Accordingly, the students with a high meta-cognitive awareness necessary for fostering learner autonomy are 
able to address their weak points easily and also take suitable precautions (Little, 1991). 
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Item 10 asked teachers for their views about decisions on what is to be learned from materials given by the teacher. 
In IOC, 60 % of teachers opted for realia; 56.8 % strongly agreed to learn from audio-visual aids in 10B. 

Similarly, item 5 dealing with another aspect of learner autonomy entitled classroom methodology. Specifically, a 
large majority of teachers (57%) had similar beliefs about choosing individual/pair/group work in item 5B. 
Furhermore, they agreed that students should be much involved in decisions on the use of materials (5A) and type of 
classroom activities (5C) with a remarkable support (55.8 %) respectively. This finding implies that the teachers 
thought that their future students take great responsibilities to themselves related to methodological aspect of 
learning. The present study reconfirmed that the learner should be taken part in the decisions related to 
methodological aspects of learning. This finding of current research is parallel with that of numerous studies 
(Camilleri, 1997; Balfikanh, 2010; Ytldmm, 2005; Er, 2014). 

Item 3 is the question about learner involvement in the selection of materials. Teachers strongly agreed that learners 
should be very much involved selecting realia (56.8%, 3C) and audio-visual aids (54.7%, 3B). The possible 
explanation for that finding is that teachers agree to adopt principles of learner autonomy in cases related to selection 
of materials. An autonomous learner has the capacity to decide what materials may assist them in attaining 
pre-determined learning goals. Furthermore, they may need teachers’ support and guidance in selecting proper 
materials in their own learning (Little, 1991; Dam, 1995). Learners refuse to take more responsibility of choosing 
textbooks as they still see the teacher as a single authority making desicions about students’ learning. For that reason, 
the students consciously decide to use realia and audio-visual aids matching their own needs, interests, learning 
styles and strategies (Little, 1991; Dam, 1995; Finch, 2000). Although, coursebooks are core material in foreign 
language teaching, these supported materials provide learners to monitor their progress and evaluate independently 
their progress (Little, 1991; Dam, 1995). 

Another item IB on which a vast majority of prospective teachers (52.7%) had a similar belief was that the learner 
should be much involved in decisions related to determining the long-term objectives of a course. Rubin and 
Thompson (1994) stated the necessity of determining the learners’ own objectives. This finding of present study is 
not in line with previous related studies. Gao and Zhang (2011) averred that students seldomly set their goals on a 
long term basis. Once again, Er (2014) reported that the teachers are highly willing to involve in establishing the 
objectives of the course rather than students. 

It is also needed to highlight the most prominent results referring to the negative perceptions of teachers on the 
involvement of learners in desicion making process. The findings obtained are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2. Prospective teachers’ negative perceptions on learner autonomy. 


Item no 

Item name 

Subtitle 

Not at all+ 

Little % 

X 



a)quantity 



9 

Homework Tasks 

b)type 

27.3 

3.13 



c)frequency 

36.8 

2.87 



a)textbooks 

35.8 

2.94 

3 

Selecting Materials 

b)AVA 





cjrealia 




What is to be 

a)textbooks 

32.6 

2.95 

10 

learned from 

b)AVA 




materials 

cjrealia 





ajtime 

30.5 

3.00 

4 

Course 

bjplace 

24.2 

3.25 



cjpace 





a)of work done 



8 

Record-Keeping 

b)of marks gained 

28.5 

3.09 



cjattendance 
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Table 2 indicates that EFL teachers agree on little involvement in particular aspects of learner autonomy. Namely, 
teachers are resistant to support the involment of learners in teaching and learning activities as follows: decisions on 
the quantity of homework tasks (9C; 36.8 %), type of homework tasks (9B; 27.3%), selecting textbook (3A; 35,8 %), 
decisions on what is to be learned from textbook (10A; 32.6 %), decision about time of the lesson (4A; 30.5 %) and 
place of the lesson (4B; 24.2 %), decision about record-keeping of marks gained (8B; 28.5 %). This finding of 
current research is consistent with previous studies (Camilleri, 1997; Yumuk, 2002; Ozdere, 2005; Balcikanh. 2010). 
All have reached the conclusion that most of student teachers did not appear to welcome learner involvement in 
decisions related to items stated previously above. The teachers do not favor involvement of their future students in 
the decision making process concerning particular items. In light of the findings, such resistance may be due to the 
centralized school system, or the mental culture of teacher or learner (Camilleri, 1997). The participants belive in that 
time and place of the lesson are fixed by administration. Since, there is a centralized administration in our country, 
making decision on time and place of lesson are the administrative issues in Turkish education system. As far as 
textbook selection is concerned, teachers probably seem to limit learner autonomy. Textbooks are prescribed 
nationally especially in state schools. For that reason, teachers all know that there is no chance to choose textbooks 
by teachers themselves. Similarly, teachers do not perceive the possibility of involving learners in decision about 
record-keeping of marks gained. In essence, it is considered to be the teacher’s responsibility. Moreover, it is another 
interesting finding that teachers are resistant to involvement of learners in desicions on both quantity and type of 
homework tasks. Admittedly, teachers embark on new roles in the autonomous classroom. Teachers play a facilitator, 
an organizer, a manager in an autonomous learning context. In a general sense, teachers organize a diverse classroom 
activities to improve their progress, and promote students’ actual participation in language learning. Meanwhile, 
meaningful and suitable homeworks encourage learners to deploy learning strategies and learning styles conciously 
and independently, also develop the sense of self-discipline and responsibility of working individually. One possible 
explanation for this finding may be that future teachers of English believed that it is duty of teacher to plan and give 
purposeful, challenge, clear homeworks or tasks matching students’ personal and learning needs. All in all, EFL 
teachers refuse to share their instructional responsibility in their teaching environments 

The second research question examines whether there is a significant relationship between gender and teachers’ 
views about learner autonomy. The items in learner autonomy questionnaire were analyzed and the items which 
revealed statistically significant differences between males (34) and the female students (54) were stated in Table 3. 
In this table, the mean analysis of student perceptions about learner autonomy and its relationship with gender was 
represented. The related findings are delineated in Table 3. 


Table 3. Independent t-test results for learner autonomy and gender 


Item 

number 

Item name 

Gender 

N 

Mean 

SD 

df 

t 

P 

2A 

Course 

Females 

54 

3.31 

1.07 

86 

-2.239 

.028* 

Content/topics 

Males 

34 

3.82 

.986 




9A 

Homework 

Females 

54 

2.75 

.970 

86 

-3.449 

.001* 

Tasks/quantity 

Males 

34 

3.47 

.895 




9B 

Homework 

Females 

54 

2.68 

1.078 

86 

-1.998 

.049* 

Tasks/type 

Males 

34 

3.15 

1.018 





p<0.05 


As it is viewed in Table 3, male students had higher mean in three items of learner autonomy than that of female 
counterparts. The results of the independent t-test show that this difference is highly significant (p<0.05). Based on 
the statistical analysis, it is reported that the teachers’ perceptions of learner autonomy significantly differ by gender 
in three items of questionnaire. Namely, it is stated that male students agreed that learners should be much involved 
in decisions the course content in terms of topics (2A; 3.82), decisions on the quantity of homework task (9A; 3.47), 
and type of homework tasks (9B; 3.15). However, it is observed that female teachers had lower mean than male 
teachers in previously stated items (2A; 3.31), 9A; 2.75, 9B; 2.68). This finding points out that most of the females 
demanded the teacher’s support to decide course topic, quantity and type of homeworks. 

In the current research, it is also aimed to investigate whether gender affects teachers’ views or not in the current 
research. The results showed a significant relationship between gender and teachers’ perceptions of learner autonomy. 
A significant gender-based difference was observed in three items in favour of males. A vast majority of males 
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believed that the quantity and types of homework tasks are the facets of learner autonomy in which learners are 
involved. Namely, they have highly positive attititudes towards quantity and types of homework than females. This 
finding implied that males are more likely than females to believe that quantity and type of homework are two facets 
of learner autonomy that they actively take part in decision making process. In addition, males and females differed 
in item 2A which indicated that the learner should be involved in deciding the course topic. The males had higher 
mean (3.92) than females (3.02). Most of the males agreed with that item; however, females disagreed. This finding 
of current research is parallel with that of Ustiinliioglu’s (2009) study. In contrast, the finding is not compatible with 
similar studies examining the effects of gender on learner autonomy (Al-Shaqsi, 2009; Oguz, 2013; A1 Asmari, 2013; 
Khezerlou, 2013; Er, 2014; Baylan, 2007). This meant that females demanded the teacher’s support and they 
evidently reported that it is teachers' responsibility to decide course topic, quantity and type of homework given to 
the students. It is inferred from related finding that females are reluctant to take full responsibility to decide on three 
previously stated items. Also, the female participants still perceive teachers as a single authority figure in the 
teaching setting. The students perceive teachers as an authoritarian because students call for teacher’s directions to 
perform almost all activities both inside and outside the classroom (Duong and Seepho, 2014). 

The present study declared that Turkish female students still are dependent on a teacher for guidance. This finding of 
study also confirms Aoki and Smith’s (1999) remark underlying “autonomy does not entail total independence” (p. 
22). On the contrary, Benson (2001) asserts that autonomy entails “the situation in which the learner is entirely 
independent of teachers, institutions or specially prepared materials” (p. 13). Admittedly, it is put forward that social 
context and educational systems affect the development of awareness of learner autonomy. Yildinm (2012) 
maintained that the students may be affected by their cultural and educational background. Therefore, they believed 
that the teacher has the greatest responsibility in almost all aspects of language learning. In a similar vein, Turkish 
educational system is likely to perceive the teacher as a dominant figure. In other words, the teacher is assumed to be 
the most influential factor hindering learner autonomy. Undoubtedly, the teacher should provide learners necessary 
opportunities through learning practices both in and out of classroom to promote learning autonomy. In general sense, 
it is widely claimed that the teachers in Turkey are trained in almost similar authoritarian education system, and they 
were resistance to change their teaching habits (Erdogan, 2003). In line with the same advocacy, Ustiinliioglu (2009) 
averred that language learning is contextspecific and is perceived differently in different cultures. Turkey’s 
educational system is not greatly different from those of other eastern countries. The policies of the Higher Education 
Institution and Ministry of Education leads to an exam-oriented system aiming at training students for proficiency 
exams and focusing on only grammar use, reading comprehension and writing skills in English teaching. However, 
Sert (2006) stated that it is not unrealistic to expect to achieve autonomous language learning in more 
teacher-dominant contexts such as Turkey, even though its successful implementation may take longer. In essence, 
learner autonomy is fostered by the help of responsibility change between teachers and learners (Balfikanli, 2006). 
Little (1994: 81) claims that autonomy is not a synonym for self-instruction; and also autonomy is not limited to 
learning without a teacher. In brief, autonomy does not entail an abdication of responsibility on the part of the teacher; 
it is not a matter of letting the learners get on with things as best they can in educational settings. 

4. Conclusion and Recommendations 

Although a great numbers of research has been conducted on learner autonomy as a multidimensional concept in 
EFL contexts, the studies especially dealing with teacher’s perceptions and perspectives about learner autonomy are 
quite limited. Therefore, the researcher aimed to explore EFL teachers’ perceptions and understandings of learner 
autonomy in a learner-centered pedagogy. It is expected that this research paved the way for further research on 
autonomy and FLL. Namely, the current study provides a strong basis for a depth understanding how teachers assess 
the notion of learner autonomy. Overall, the almost all aspects of autonomous learning principles received full 
support from the participants. Also, there is a statistically significant difference among the teachers’ views based on 
gender. The conclusions that can be drawn from the findings of this research is that prospective teachers of English 
are willing to take more control of particular aspects of language learning, while they still demand the teacher’s 
support and guidance in certain areas of learning process. From this perspective, it is put forward that both teachers 
and learners should agree on sharing responsibilities on the facets of learner autonomy. The teachers should develope 
good rapport with their learners. Undoubtedly, teachers and students play significant roles and have great 
resposibilities in promoting autonomy. It is theoretically assumed that the students should perceive themselves as 
autonomous learners and also teachers should hold positive views about learner involvement in teaching process to 
design an ideal language teaching environment. What it is suggested is that teachers should become less of an 
instructor and should act as more of a facilitator, an advisor or a consultor to make the students more autonomous 
language learner by creating a supportive learning atmosphere. The low control but high support from teacher make 
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learners more autonmous. The students should be encouraged and provided with the skills to foster to make decisions 
about what they learn. It is highly recommended that learner autonomy concept should be included in EFL teaching 
program. EFL teachers should be involved in the pre-service and inservice training programs on how to appreciate 
the value of learner autonomy and support their learners to become autonomous learner and to enhance learner 
autonomy awareness among their learners. Namely, EFL teachers should be provided with some necessary skills to 
cultivate learner autonomy principles appropriately. Teachers should know their learners’ needs and interests, also 
design effective language activities and tasks using suitable material(s) by negotiating with the learners to take 
greater responsibilities to improve their language learning. 
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